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WITHIN THE WEEK 


There are a number of develop- 
ments to heighten the hopes of 
those who believe that this wk 
may have witnessed our last In- 
dependence Day at war. The com- 
plete liberation of the Philippines 
and seizure of the important 
Borneo oil port of Balikpapan are 
important disclosures. More sig- 
nificant token of progress is that 
our fighter planes are no longer 
challenged in the Tokyo area (one 
squadron celebrated the 4th of 
July by broadcasting for an hr 
over Tokyo, daring the enemy to 
give battle). This lack of activity 
on the part of enemy aircraft 
has been a cause of consider- 
able speculation by our military 
strategists. No one has believed, 
up to this time, that we have crip- 
pled Japanese aircraft production 
as badly as their defeatist atti- 
tude would indicate. However, it 
may develop that Maj Gen Le 
May was not indulging in polem- 
ics when he said in late June, “In 
a few mo’s we shall be running 
out of targets.” 

Tokyo radio acknowledged this 
wk that 4,900,000 Japanese have 
been killed, injured or rendered 
homeless in 5 homeland cities, up 
to May 31. This is at a rate far 
in excess of European devastation, 
and of course does not take into 
account heavy June and early 
July bombardment. And Japan 
has not yet begun to feel the full 
force of our aerial strength. So 
resultful have been the incendi- 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


aries that we have held our 
“heavy stuff” in reserve. And 1000- 
plane missions are yet to come. 


GREAT BRITAIN: As Britain’s 
ist nat’l election in a decade came 
to a pyrotechnic conclusion this 
wk, it was a clear case of idols vs 
ideaology with the idols (notably 
CHURCHILL) facing threat of the 
usual fate which people mete to 
their saviors once danger is done. 

Itisnot that the people are un- 
grateful. But unfortunately the 
idols—as personified by the Con- 
servative party—are flatly opposed 
to policies that the people have 
long sought, such, for example, as 
the nationalization of land, trans- 
port and the basic industries. The 
issue is whether these desires shall 
outweigh an inclination to further 
reward those who have served 
valiantly in the war crisis. 

The alliance of Labor with the 
Conservatives has been, of course, 
a wholly artificial coalition, and 
one certain to be severed. Shrewd- 
ly, the Labor group has packed its 
ticket with young men. The aver- 
age age of the 641 Labor candi- 
dates is 41, and of this number 
131 are from the armed forces. 
By contrast, the Conservative or 
“Tory” group is probably more 
“upper class” than at any time 
for the past half century. The 
CHURCHILL survival, if accom- 
plished, may well rest upon sol- 
dier ballots; the final results will 
not be made public until July 25. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


Big Three meeting in Berlin 
will differ from earlier confer- 
ences in that top concern will 
be problems of peace—how to 
feed and fuel Europe next win- 
ter. Some coal from U §S is as- 
sured. Europe’s coal-producing 
regions can’t mine and trans- 
port enough fast enough. Pol- 
itics of Asia will be discussed, 
with emphasis on problems of 
China. Some think StTatmy may 
bring peace offer from Tokyo 

. Venereal disease rate in 
war rises in inverse ratio to 
combat activity. However, re- 
ported increase of 300% among 
troops in Germany, against 
50% in liberated lands doesn’t 
give accurate picture of com- 
parative dissolution. Men in 
Germany fear to report for 
prophylaxis lest this be taken 
as evidence of “fraternization”. 
VD rate thus far has been 
phenomenally low and in 
terms of new cases, situation 
isn’t too alarming. Evidence 
does indicate, however, that 
despite rigid 
reg ulations, 
pure “ Ayran” 
strain is in 
some danger 
of dilution. 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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“Out there where the fighting is, 
it still looks like a long war ahead.” 
—Col Evans F Cartson, U S M C. 


“<« 


“It has been a long time since I 
said that in this chamber. My, how 
I miss it.” — Pres Harry TRUMAN, 
beginning speech to Senate with 
familiar salutation, “Mr President.” 


“ ” 


“I was not born of poor and hon- 
est parents, but came from a family 
of ignorant Republicans.”—FRANCES 
Perkins, retiring Sec’y of Labor, at 
a farewell banquet tendered in her 
honor. 

oe ” 

“To live a long time: Become a 
mbr of the Mormon church and 
then become president of it.”—Gro 
ALBERT SMITH, current head of Lat- 
ter Day Saints celebrating 75th 
birthday. (Five of the 6 church 
presidents who preceeded him lived 
to average age of 85.) 


“The information we get indi- 
cates that Hollywood is the great- 
est hotbed of subversive activities 
in the U S.”—Rep Joun E Rankin, 
of Miss, Chairman, House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, an- 
nouncing that movie colony will 
soon be thoroughly investigated 
“no matter who gets hurt.” 


“ ” 


“You'd think they would like to 
please the men because we are pret- 
ty scarce around the campus these 
days.” — Male students at Akron 
University, applauding action of 
Mary G KeEatine, adviser of women, 
in barring from campus social func- 
tions all coeds clad in “sloppy joe” 
campus clothes, blue jeans, grimy 
saddle shoes. 

“ ” 

“The fat men of the U § better 
load up on sun-tan oil.”—Sheriff 
Krk S Kine, of Rockford, Ill, an- 
nouncing that he intends to picket 
local OPA office clad in a barrel 
until they do something about the 
clothing shortage for big men, Kine, 
who weighs 300 lbs, stands 6 ft 2 in, 
declares he has no summer clothes 
because of OPA rule which decrees 
that 3 suits must be made from 
each 11 yd length of cloth; a suit 
for Kine requires 4% to 5 yds. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“Wood as a material for houses is 
unsatisfactory.”—Rapio ToxKyo. 


“Strayed to my farm—Tan and 
white heifer. Owner will claim in 
10 days or hamburger.”—Ad in Ot- 
tawa, Ill, Republican Times. 


“I paint for farmers and would 
rather have the praise of one farm- 
er than that of the professional 
critics."—-DaLE NiIcHOLs, Nebraska 
artist, newly-appointed art editor 
of Encyclopedia Britannica. 


“ ” 


“We are saying about the Japa- 
nese what Hitler said about the 
Jews. And we are saying about our- 
selves what Hitler said about the 
blond, Teutonic ‘Ayrans.’”—ROBERT 
M Hotcuins, Pres, Univ of Chicago. 


“< 9 


“The American people are in the 
pleasant predicament of having to 
learn to live 50% better than they 
have ever lived before. Only the de- 
featist can scoff at the inescapable 
fact that we must build our econ- 
omy on that basis.”—FreD M VIN- 
son, director of War Mobilization, 
asserting that U S must be pre- 
pared against possibility that Japan 
will fall quickly. 

“ ” 

“If the bill proves inadequate I 
know the mbrs of Congress will 
want me to come back and say so, 
and I won’t hesitate to do so.”— 
CLInToN P ANDERSON, new Sec’y of 
Agriculture, commenting on amend- 
ed OPA law, intent of which was 
to give Dep’t of Agriculture increas- 
ed powers to relieve food shortages. 
(There’s grave question whether 
this actually was accomplished. New 
sec’y will probably seek add’l pow- 
ers few mo’s hence.) 








“Another depression such as grew 
out of the planlessness of the last 
armistice will wither the very roots 
of democracy.”—Rep Frank E Hoox. 

“ ” 

“I think the greatest penalty for 
bigamy is acquiring 2 mothers-in- 
law.”—Dr R Downey, Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Liverpool, dis- 
cussing increase of bigamy. 

“ ” 

“I won’t argue with him on the 
subject.” — Mrs Harry HOopkIns, 
commenting on a statement made 
by her husband to the effect that 
Russian women are the most beau- 
tiful he had ever seen. 

“ ” 

“We've got to love the Germans. 
We must act as firmly with them 
as with our own children or broth- 
ers who have to be punished and 
severely disciplined. But we must 
always be sorry that the punish- 
ment and discipline are needed.”— 
Dr Louis FINKELSTEIN, pres, Jewish 
Theological Seminary. 

“ ” 

“Since the pilots were women, 
their aerial technique was inferior.” 
—Rapio Toxyo, reporting that 3 
American aircraft piloted by women 
had been shot down over Kweilin, 
China. Broadcast stated that girls 
were dressed “in smart outfits that 
may have been designed by Walt 
Disney because they were so natty.” 

“ ” 

“Unfortunately, there is no state 
law to prevent untrained, incom- 
petent persons from calling them- 
selves psychologists.”,—Dr PHYLLIS 
Wrrrman, newly-elected pres of Il 
Association for Applied Psychology, 
warning of danger of unqualified 
persons representing themselves as 
“psychologists,” trying to make cap- 
ital out of new public demand for 
psychological services. 


“ ” 


“There seem to be too many peo- 
ple who consider the UNRRA a 
chance for extended overseas ad- 
venture at the expense of the tax- 
payers. People in foreign countries 
need food, not new social tech- 
niques. They need raw materials, 
not social uplifters.”"—Rep Everett 
M Drksen, of Ill, seeking House 
investigation of activities of United 
Nations relief organization. 
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“We were finished and the United 
States came along and gave us a 
helping hand.”—Field Marshal Sir 
BERNARD L MONTGOMERY. 

“ ” 

“The life and death of any in- 
dividual Japanese is no longer worth 
giving consideration ... the pres- 
ent crisis is the greatest one since 
the Mongolian invasion (1274 A 
D).” — Japan’s Premier Kanrtaro 
SvUzuKI. 

“ec ” 

“A preacher never knows when 
he may be called upon to build his 
own House of God.” — Rev H E 
WriaMs, pres, Southern Baptist 
College, explaining why theological 
students are given elementary in- 
struction in carpentry. 

“ ” 

“In the history of the world, men 
have never been able to tell women 
what to wear.”—BYRON MERRIS, cor- 
poration counsel of Decatur, Ill, 
commenting skeptically on action 
of Police Chief H J Scueprer in 
forbidding women to wear shorts 
on the streets of Decatur. 


“ ” 


“I was as shaky as Hirohito’s 
dreams.”—Lt AupreE Mourpny, of 
Farmersville, Tex, one of the 2 
most decorated men in the U S 
Army, confessing his nervousness 
at the home-coming celebrations 
for him in Farmersville. 


“The only one who wants me 
dead, I believe, is my doctor. Two 
yrs ago he said that I had but a 
short time to live. Every day that 
I persist in living is damaging to 
his reputation.”—H G WELLs, Brit- 
ish author, now past 80, in an in- 
terview with Lronarp Lyons, Amer- 
ican columnist now in England. 

“ ” 

“T’ve lost all my faith in women. I 
don’t know what attracts them to 
me.”—Davip Harpy, jailed in Holly- 
wood on bigamy count of 7 wives, 
has worked out proposition he plans 
to submit to court. He will plead 
guilty on condition that the judge 
sentence him into the Army where 
he will make $10,000 life insurance 
policy payable to the judge to be 
apportioned among MHarpy’s un- 
happy wives after he is killed by 
the Japs. 


“I do not call the Japanese ‘Japs’ 
because that sounds too familiar for 
such dirty people.” — WINSTON 
CHURCHILL. 


“ ” 


“Japanese capture San Francisco 
—March on Washington and New 
York.”—Rumors spread by the Jap- 
anese through Hopeh Province, re- 
ported by Duranp Wiusur, OWI 
liaison officer in China. 


“I should like to drink to the peo- 
ple who are considered to be cogs 
in the wheels of great state appa- 
ratus but without whom all of us 
are not worth a tinker’s damn.”—-. 
Toast proposed by JosEPH STALIN. 


“ 


“Do you think the moter car will 
ever replace the Arabian horse?” 
Kansas City news-hawk, question- 
ing Emm FatsaL At Savup, minister 
of Foreign Affairs for Saudi Arabia. 
The Emir said no. 


“ ” 


“America will accept its respon- 
sibility in the rehabilitation of oth- 
er peoples, but it must not be made 
a ‘gravy bowl’ for an impoverished 
world.”—Spokesman for the Repub- 
lican Veteran Committee, which 
held a regional meet in Chicago 
this wk, looking toward organiza- 
tion for ’46 elections. 


“ ” 


“The duty of an officer in this 
department is to accept the laws 
as Congress has written them and 
the courts have interpreted them.” 
—LeEwis B SWELLENBACH, new Sec’y 
of Labor, directing his subordinates 
to refrain from executing laws 
according to personal preferences. 


“ ” 


“There’s lots of food in the U 8. 
The shortage here is not in actual 
food, but in delicacies and luxuries. 
The trouble is, we won't eat what 
we've got and be content with it, as 
the Russians and many others in 
Europe have learned to do.”—CLIN- 
TON P ANDERSON, newly-appointed 
Sec’y of Agriculture, offering coun- 
ter-comment to Mrs Harry Hop- 
KINS’ observation that essentials in 
Russia, such as food, are “dirt 
cheap.” 





‘In this world it is force that 
speaks with authority.”—Lt Gen’l 
ALEXANDER M Patcu, former com- 
mander, U S 7th Army. 


“The German people consist of 
individuals who, as other people, 
are potentially capable of being 
good citizens of the world.”—Dr 
Kart Branpt, Economist. 


“I thought we were sweating out 
the war in Iceland, but we're really 
sweating it out today.”—One of 300 
veterans of 3 yrs’ service in Iceland, 
who landed in N Y during heat 
wave. 

“ ” 

“If the spirit of its authors can 
become the spirit of its evolution, 
I believe it will bless the earth.”— 
Sen ARTHUR H VANDENBERG, pledg- 
ing himself to support new world 
Charter “with all the resources at 
my command.” 

“ ” 

“All big leaders are in custody. 
Now we are going after the little 
fry.”—CHARLES SCHMIEDTE, commun- 
ist co-president of nat’l council 
governing Slovakia, declaring that 
court machinery has been set up 
there to bring Nazi war collabora- 
tionists to trial quickly. 
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‘Lost 


“Will We Have Another 
Generation’?” Pum Wyre, Glam- 
our, 7-'45. 


The new generation. . . believes 
more emphatically than ever in 
America. But its definition of the 
“American way of life” may be dif- 
ferent from older recipes. . . 

The great bulk of the young men 
in it will have seen service—worn 
uniforms. They hate army life. 
They want jobs. They will want 
the comforts and luxuries which 
America afforded them—cars, choc- 
olate sodas, corner drug stores, all 
that. But they will never again be- 
lieve the myth of the older gener- 
ation, the myth that this is the best 
of all countries by lazily, conceit- 
edly, going on being America... 

The results of American states- 
manship have given them an in- 
tensely negative impression. They 
are going to be extremely realistic 
about our internat’l relations after 
the war. The church will have lost 
its hold on myriads of them. . 
Those who believe in God will be, 
in many cases, quite unsympathetic 
with the plans and patterns of the 
self-styled godly at home. . . They 
have learned so many facts of life, 
of history, of nations, of human be- 
havior not taught to them in class- 
rooms that they will certainly see 
to it that education abandons its 
Cinderella outlook and educates 
future generations in realities. . . 

It will be a generation that has 
much incentive and some of the 
wisdom needed to make America a 
better nation. Whether or not it 
succeeds will depend upon the un- 
derstanding, the sympathy, and the 
cooperation it gets from the rest of 
the nation—the older majority, 
comparatively untouched by direct 
war. 






ACTION 

You can do more than strike 
while the iron is hot; you can make 
the iron hot by striking—Cnas 
CoLTon. 


ANNUAL WAGE 

Will the postwar era usher in 
@ guaranteed annual wage for 
workers? 

Many insist that employes take 
the same risk of failure and loss 
arising from work stoppage that 
employers and investors must take 
with their capital. 

There are 2 things wrong with 
this attitude: First, when the work- 
er loses his job he loses also his 
subsistence and that of his family, 
and thus serious hardships are im- 
posed on human beings. 

Second, employer and capitalist 
barricade themselves fairly success- 
fully against the full force of “ruth- 
less competition”, thus cushioning 
themselves against the very hard- 
ships they sternly ask the worker 
to endure. — J GEO FREDERICK, 
“Guaranteed Annual Wage?” Good 
Business, 7-'45. 


BIBLE—Knowledge 

Recently, in a high school Eng- 
lish class, the teacher conducted a 
survey, the result of which showed 
an astonishing lack of Bible knowl- 
edge among those tested. Eighty- 
eight per cent did not even know 
what the 4 Gospels were. One stu- 
dent ventured a guess that they 
were “love, honor, cherish, and 
obey,” while still another wrote 
that 3 of them were “Christianity, 
Confusion, Hinduism.” Ninety- 
eight per cent seemingly had never 
heard of Saul of Tarsus! Perhaps 
vhe time has come for a new 
apostle to the Gentiles to rise up. 

Incideritally, every single class in 
which this survey was conducted 
requested that they be told the an- 
swers.—Sunday School Times. 


CHURCH—Attendance 

A stranger, passing some mines 
in Pennsylvania, asked «a little boy 
why the field was so full of mules. 

“These mules are worked in the 
mine during the week,” replied the 
boy, “and are brought up into the 
light on Sunday to keep them from 
going blind.” 

The application is apparent. Do 
not allow yourself to go spiritually 


_... 


blind. Come to church on Sunday 
and let the light of God’s Word 
shine into your heart.—St Matthew 
Monthly. 


CUSTOMS—Courtship 

Stuart Cloete, in his new book, 
Against These Three, tells of an 
early courting custom that ranks 
with our own Colonial bundling. 
When the Dutch settled in South 
Africa, suitors could visit with their 
girls only as long as one precious 
candle burned. A fellow knew just 
how he stood: If she lit a long 
candle he was in solid; a short 
candle meant the sooner he left the 
better—This Wk. 





DRINK—Drinking 

A jackass suffering from heat 
sought relief in a pond. A leech at- 
tached itself to the jackass and 
proceeded to suck blood. 

“Kindly remove yourself,” said 
the jackass, “I do not like your 
company.” 

“Not so fast, my dear jackass,” 
said the leech. “I have a proposi- 
tion to make that will be to our 
mutual advantage: You license me 
to suck your blood; for every 10 
drops that I withdraw, I will pay 
you back one drop as revenue. This 
will enable you to balance your 
budget and place you on easy st.” 

“Really,” said the jackass, “your 
sagacity astounds me! I gladly ac- 
cept your proposition.” 

An owl, overhearing the conver- 
sation, remarked: “Only a jackass 
should fall for that kind of eco- 
nomics.” 

Moral: The idea that it is prof- 
itable to license liquor traffic for 
revenue is the height of folly.—Grit. 


GARDENING 

One reaction from war is that 
some soldiers want to cultivate a 
large flower garden when they go 
home. Somehow a flower garden is 
the opposite of a shell hole—Har- 
LAN MILLER, “The Man Next Door,” 
Better Homes & Gardens, 7-’45. 


GENEROSITY 

Generosity does not express itself 
solely in the giving of gifts. It ex- 
presses itself in a will to listen to 
what another person is saying—to 
listen and try to understand.— 
Bonaro W Overstreet, “The Vital- 
ity of the Ideal,” Natl Parent- 
Teacher, 6-’45. 
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GOD—and Man 


A small Christian sect of very ex- 
clusive temperament was holding a 
convention. Outside the auditorium 
there was displayed the motto, 
“Jesus Only.” A strong wind blew 
the first 3 letters away. The motto 
stood out boldly: “Us Only.”—Dr H 
A Ironswe, Watchman-Exraminer. 








They DO say... 

WALTER Hourp, writing in The 
Billboard, forecasts $200 million 
business for slot machines and 
other coin-operated devices in 
their lst yr of postwar produc- 
tion. . . Advertising Age reports 
that men’s cosmetic business last 
yr chalked up a tidy $40 million 
volume. Among new products: a 
face cream for men... N Y 
Times is drawing a lot of com- 
mendation for practice of in- 
serting a star in certain Situa- 
tion Wanted ads—to indicate 
that job-seeker is honorably dis- 
charged war vet. . . Esquire 
plans greatly expanded Euro- 
pean coverage postwar. ARNOLD 
GIncricH, editor, will soon go to 
Switzerland to set up European 
headquarters. 











IMAGINATION 

An ll-yr-old pupil of an art 
teacher in Mass had produced a 
rather engaging stag in raspberry 
. Pink, with one blue antler and one 
yellow. An adult visitor to the stu- 
dio remarked, “But sonny, people 
don’t see stags with one blue ant- 
ler and one yellow antler, and a 
raspberry pink body.” The little boy 
replied soberly, and __ sincerely, 
“Isn’t that too bad!”—Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine. 


LABOR—Relations 


One of the most dramatic days 
in a young man’s life is that on 
which he gets his first job. We of- 
ten dramatize another day—thai 
on which a veteran is given a gold 
watch for 50 yrs of service. There is 
plenty to be done by management 
between those 2 days—Enric JoHN- 
STON. 


LANGUAGE 


A small boy asked the meaning of 
“guaranteed.” 


“It means very good, most re- 
liable, the best,” his mother ans’d— 
and forgot about it. 

That night the lad accompanied 
his bedtime kiss with, “Goodnight, 
guaranteed mother.” — Magazine 
Digest. 


PEACE—Thru Co-Operation 

A violin is an instrument too, but 
the virtuoso can make it pour forth 
its soul in melody. An airplane 
plant is an instrument also. Lying 
neglected it means nothing. But 
given the coordinated labor of 
many men it gives man wings to 
soar above the clouds. So it is with 
the San Francisco charter: used 
wisely by peace-loving peoples, it 
can do the task assigned to it and 
bring the world a peace that hith- 
erto it has never known.—NeIL 
MacNet, “A New Kind of League, 
A New Kind of World,” N Y Times 
Magazine, 6-24-’45. 


POWER 

Power cannot be stowed in a 
bank and left idle. It may be used 
wisely or wickedly or just plain 
foolishly; but it must be used.— 
HERBERT AGaR, “Our Last Great 
Chance,” Survey Graphic, 5-’45. 


RACE—Discrimination 

In the closing days of the war in 
Europe, 175 Yank prisoners—Cath- 
olic and Protestant—gave Nazi 
captors a lesson in Americanism. 

The word got around that Jewish 
soldiers in the group of American 
prisoners were to be separated 
from others and assigned to a spe- 
cial, back-breaking labor detail. 
The boys talked it over; the Jewish 
soldiers, about 75 in number, urged 
their buddies not to stick their 
necks out. But the following morn- 
ing the Kommandant _rasped: 
“Achtung! All prisoners of Jewish 
blood advance one pace forward.” 
And 250 Americans stepped out!— 
N Y Daily Mirror. 


REGIMENTATION 

(From a Charleston, Va, church 
bulletin) 

Each week at this service, we re- 
member a group of our men and 
women who are absent from us in 
the armed services. Today, we re- 
member those whose last names be- 
gin with the letters A through D. 
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We've been pointing to coming 
transportation crisis for a iong 
time, but it’s now squarely before 
us. Henceforth, you can expect all 
forms of civilian travel to be in- 
creasingly uncertain and uncom- 
fortable. Movement of Army troops 
is primary reason, but obsolescence 
of ry equipment and inability of 
carriers to replace is important 
factor. For mo’s to come there will 
such thing as 
“pleasure” travel in previously ac- 
cepted sense. Better stay home 
unless you have to go! 

Collectors of internal revenue re- 
port that persons without visible 
means of support are hastening to 
declare ’44 incomes. Gamblers and 
racketeers have wholesome respect 
for spreading tax net. They recall 
that many a big shot, including Al 
Capone, was finally trapped on 
technicality of a tax evasion. 

No sooner had Army launched its 
soil-less gardens on ash heaps of 
Ascension island than insect pests 
familiar to every home-town truck- 
patch operator put in appearance. 
Where they came from and how 
they sensed vegetation no one 
knows. Only the bees failed to ma- 
terialize. So a hive had to be flown 
in to pollinate the cucumbers! 

Even tho school is out, waste- 
paper collection is not to languish. 
Salvage committees in larger cities 
are arranging to pick up paper 
periodically at public playgrounds. 
... Pa Ry menus now read: “Meat 
entree (if available) .” 

Significantly, 1st item British 
War Ministry rescinded after V-E 
day was statute forbidding expres- 
sions of “alarm and despondency.” 
And with a nat’l election coming 
up, Britishers have not been slow 
to exercise their new freedom! 
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AGRICULTURE: 
as a soil-builder is newest of this 


Powdered coal 


material’s crop-raising uses. Coal 
processed by slow heating is mixed 
with fertilizer and applied. Orch- 
ard and greenhouse users say it re- 
duces premature dropping of fruit 
and sterilizes soil against certain 
pests. Inventors of coal soil-build- 
ing method prefer to make no 
claims until after more extensive 
tests. (Wall St Jnl) 


“ ” 


AVIATION: Pneumatic tires on 
postwar giant airliner will be filled 
with 26 lbs of helium instead of 180 
lbs of air which would normally be 
required for the job. Net weight 
(not pressure) saving of 154 lbs will 
increase available payload of craft. 
Helium, an inert gas with no chem- 
ical affinity for natural or synthetic 
rubber, should provide an extra 
dividend in long tire life. (Business 
Wk) 

“ ” 

PLASTICS: Phosphorescent plas- 
tic tape, widely used by armed 
forces, will soon have civilian mkt. 
Serves to mark exits and danger 
points in dim light; identifies con- 
trol valves, switches, etc. Tape has 
adhesive backing. Available in 
blank face, with warning symbols, 
or informative lettering. (Conti- 
nental Lithograph Corp’n, Cleve- 
land) 

“ ” 

TRANSPORTATION: New air- 
conditioned, glass-enclosed pent- 
house to give railway passengers 
unobstructed view of passing scen- 
ery is raised compartment built 
into roof of car, top and sides of 
which are of laminated, heat and 
ray-resisting glass. Reached by 
short stairway from main coach 
compartment, it contains 24-deep- 
cushioned seats so high that pas- 
senger’s heads and shoulders are 
well above train’s roofline. In- 
creases seating capacity of coach to 
58. (N Y Times) 





RELIGION 

In a certain town are two broth- 
ers, who are engaged in the retail 
coal business. A celebrated evan- 
gelist visited the town, converted 
the elder brother of the firm. For 
wks after his conversion the broth- 
er who lately “got religion” en- 
deavored to persuade the other to 
join the church. One day, when 
the elder brother was making an- 
other effort, he asked: “Why can’t 
you be a good man and join the 
church like I did?” 

“Tt’s all right for you to be a 
member of the church,” the un- 
holier brother replied, “but if I join 
who’s going to weigh the coal?”— 
Wru1am C Lane, Judge. 


SCIENCE 

The greatest discovery of our 
time is that science is neutral— 
that it will kill for us as readily as 
it will heal, that it will destroy as 
readily as it will build—Dr Wm. 
Durant, “What We Can Learn 
From History,” Redbook, 6-’45. 


SEXES—Conflict 

To the strictly orthodox feminist, 
women should be treated only as 
persons. I remember a debate be- 
fore a woman’s club in which I 
took the side opposed to the (equal 
rights) amendment, and the side 
defending it was taken by an eager, 
attractive but very young woman. 
I argued that the laws, so gen’l in 
the older countries, which provide 
vacation with pay for pregnant 
women in industry were necessary 
for the good of the race. She op- 
posed it, of course, but finally gave 
way. “All right,” she said impa- 
tiently, “if you say ‘pregnant per- 
sons’ we won’t object but not ‘wom- 
en.’—ALIcE Hamitton, “Why I Am 
Against the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment,” Ladies Home Jnl. 


TIME 

An engineer engaged on railroad 
construction in Central America 
explained to one of the natives liv- 
ing alongside the right-of-way the 
advantages the new road would 
bring to him. Wanting to illus- 
trate his point, he asked the native, 
“How long does it take to carry 
your produce to market by mule- 
back?” 

“Three days, senor.” 

“Then,” said the engineer, “you 


= 


can understand the benefit that 
road will be to you. You will be 
able to take your produce to mar- 
ket and return home on the same 





day.” 
“Very good, senor,” the native 
agreed courteously. “But, senor, 


what shall we do with the other 2 
days?”—Tracks, hm C & O Ry. 





When Peace Shall Come 
Will men be wise enough when 
peace shall come 
To cherish it beyond all 
thought of gain, 
To hold it as the ultimate, the 
sum 
Of dearest things—no matter 
what the pain? 
A world at peace! How infinitely 
good, 
Where home and office, shop 
and farm will play 
Their own unharassed roles in 
brotherhood 
And selflessness shall bring a 
better day. 
More than cessation of a war is 
peace— 
It is a strong, a flaming holy 
fire, 
It seeks with passion, a bound 
world’s release 
Ready with sacrifice for its de- 
sire. 
Not easy this, but glorious the 
task 
Of building—all of us—the 
world we ask. — THEOBEL 
Winc ALLEESON, Christian 
Herald, 6-’45. 











WAR—as Instructor 

The war has taught (our stu- 
dents) that there is little relation- 
ship between the pocketbook and 
happiness. They have also learned 
that there is even less relationship 
between the right and wrong side 
of the tracks; the color of one’s 
skin, or the color of one’s flag, or 
the vestments of one’s religion, or 
the symbols of one’s party—and 
one’s real worth—W R Hatcnu, 
“What Our Students in Service are 
Thinking About,” Education, 6-’45. 


WISDOM 

Many persons might have at- 
tained wisdom had they not as- 
sumed they already possessed it.— 
The Chiropractor. 
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The Other Half 


EarRL WILSON, who calls himself the Saloon Editor of the New York 
Post, has lately put between relatively imperishable boards a number of 
his ephemeral interviews with folk who have a flair for hitting the head- 
lines. Although Time, in a moment of pique, referred to the resulting vol- 
ume, I Am Gazing Into My 8-Ball (Doubleday, $2), as “an intentionally 
vulgar book,” it really contains nothing very indecorous. It is something 
of a relief to turn its pages in these trying times wiih the foreknowledge 
that the tome probably doesn’t assay a trace of Social Significance. Here 
we find Earl and his B W (Beautiful Wife) on their way to meet Evalyn 
Walsh McLean. It might be fun to tag along. 


A few mo’s ago I crashed exclu- 
sive Washington society. I ate and 
drank my fool head off at one 
of Mrs Evalyn Walsh McLean’s 
smaller Sunday night parties—no- 
body there but 90 people and 2 
photographers. 

I rang up Mrs McLean’s sec’y 
and said, “This is Earl Wilson of 
the New York Post speaking.” 

“What?” said the sec’y. “Why 
that’s a coincidence. Mrs McLean 
heard you were in town. She wants 
you and your wife to come out to 
Sunday night supper.” 

“I’m flattered,” I said, “but we 
hadn’t intended to stay over Sun- 
day. I wanted to come out and do 
an interview. Maybe I could come 
out tomorrow?” 

“I don’t think so,” the sec’y said. 
“Mrs McLean hasn’t been seeing 
anybody. Not since her dog died.” 

“I beg pardon,” I said. 

“She lost her dog and she’s been 
heartbroken. You’d better come out 
Sunday. She should feel better by 
then.” 

We decided to go. Mrs McLean 
in a subsequent phone conversa- 
tion told me, “Just wear your busi- 
ness suit or anything at all—we’re 
very informal here.” She said my 
Dear Little Wife could wear just 
a street dress. My Dear Little 
Wife, who was much smarter than 
I, wired N Y for an evening dress. 
I was the only lug there in a busi- 
ness suit. 

Two footmen directed the women 
to a checkroom and the men to an- 
other one. “How nice,” cooed my 
B W, “Just like a night club.” 

Mrs McLean, a lean tallish wom- 
an, was wearing dark glasses, a 
long, floral print dinner dress, and 
—I later learned—a wig. The wig 
was pepper-and-salt colored, the 
color of her real hair. She detests 
sitting while hairdressers paw her. 
So she uses a wig and has the 
hairdresser dress that. 


Pretty soon the joint began swirl- 
ing with Big Names. Somehow din- 
ned got itself announced. Mrs Mc- 
Lean, never stingy, has 2 dining 
rooms. 

Soon after dinner we all went 
back to the drawing room and Mrs 
McLean offered us Passage to Mar- 
seille, the Humphrey Bogart pic- 
ture. The room was dark and I 
tried several times to sneak out to 
a bar just off the hall. Each time 
I got close to escape Mrs McLean 
seemed to be there. Eventually it 
was over and the involuntary 
movie-goers all piled into the bar. . 

Naturally I was itching to get at 
the Hope diamond, and was delir- 
ious when Mrs M sat down beside 
me on a divan in the bar, with the 
ice so close I could touch it. 

“Darling, don’t touch it,” 
said; “it’s got a curse on it.” 

I got a partial] inventory of the 
other jewelry Mrs M had on. She 
was proudly wearing a trinket giv- 
en her by Cissie Patterson—a cliain 
of square-cut rubies at the end of 
which hung a platinum or white 
gold cross made of square-cut dia- 
monds—each stone about 2 carats. 
Her earrings were diamond-en- 
crusted flowers. Two diamond clips 
on her shoulders. And it would be 
very bad to leave out the diamond 
bracelets—“my service stripes,” Mrs 
McLean calls them. 

Her diamond service stripes came 
about halfway to her elbow, but 
she pointed to her elbow and said, 
“I usually wear ’em clear up to here. 
What makes me mad is I bought 
every one of them myself!” 

And we were on the steps she 
said, “Now remember, darlin’, any 
time you come to Washington, you 
come out here to sleep. These hotels 
are crowded. You just come out 
here to Friendship and make your- 
self at home.” 

I will bet there is no other such 
hostess in the world. 


she 















GEMS FROM 


On Reading 
HENRY Davin THOREAU 


It was just a century ago—in 
July, 1845—that THorREaAU moved 
into his crude cabin on the shores 
of Walden pond—a structure built 
with his own hands. Here he kept 
a Journal from which he later fash- 
ioned the book, Walden, or Life in 
the Woods. This excerpt is abridged 
from a chapter of that volume. 


What are the classics but the 
noblest recorded thoughts of man? 
They are the only oracles which 
are not delayed, and there are such 
answers to the most modern in- 
quiry in them as Delphi and Do- 
dona never gave. We might as well 
omit the study of Nature because 
she is old. To read well—that is, to 
read true books in a true spirit—is 
a noble exercise and one that will 
task the reader more than any ex- 
ercise which the customs of the day 
esteem. 


No wonder Alexander carried the 
Tliad with him on his expeditions in 
a precious casket. A written word is 
the choicest of relics. The symbol 
of an ancient man’s thought be- 
comes a modern man’s speech. Two 
thousand summers have imparted 
to the monuments of Grecian liter- 
ature, as to her marbles, only a ma- 
turer golden and autumnal tint, 
for they have carried their own 
serene and celestial atmosphere into 
all lands to protect them against 
the corrosion of time. Books are the 
treasured wealth of the world and 
the fit inheritance of generations 
and nations. They have no cause 
of their own to plead, but while 
they enlighten and sustain the 
reader his common sense will not 
refuse them. Their authors are a 
natural and irresistible aristocracy 
and, more than kings or emperors, 
exert an influence on mankind. 
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In a courtroom in the Arkansas 
hills, the judge drawled: “Who’s 
the defendant here?” 

A lean charctaer in the jury box 
arose and said, “I’m him.” 

“What are you doing in that 
jury box?” asked the judge. 

“They picked me,” was the reply. 

“You can’t be both the defendant 
and a juror,” pointed out the judge. 

“No?” said the hillbilly. “I was 
thinkin’ I was kinda lucky.”—Bos 
GayYLe, Sporting Goods Dealer. 

“ ” 

Two visitors to the Virginia 
mountains one day observed a 
woman dousing the reclining fig- 
ures of 2 lanky men with water. 
She had just emptied the 3rd 
bucket on her sleeping menfolk 
when she noticed the interest of 
her visitors. She explained: “Keeps 
the flies off’n ‘em.”—Sicrm ARNE, 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 





OF THE WEEK 


CouRTSHIP : what a man 
thinks he is doing while she is 
deciding whether she’d be any 
better off if she had him.— 
Ros’t QUILLEN. 

“ ” 

INSPECTION: where you stand 
and hope the guy next to you 
has dirtier shoes than yours.— 
Belling Field Beam. 


Once exclusive, a society of 
Cleveland vegetarians has dis- 
banded for the duration, as 
there seems no way to keep the 
meatless rabble out. — Detroit 
News. 
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GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Sen Homer E CaPEHART 
Indiana 


The examiner was doing his 
utmost to find a suitable civil- 
ian berth for the returning vet- 
eran. Together they had gone 
thru the list of available occu- 
pations. To each inquiry the re- 
tiring soldier had given a nega- 
tive response. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” the ex- 
aminer was forced to admit at 
length, “you just don’t seem to 
have any special skill that fits 
you for any of the jobs we have 
available.” 

“Gosh!” said the disappoint- 
ed vet emphatically, “I’m a 
ringtailed baboon!” 

“Oh,” the examiner bright- 
ened, “Why didn’t you say so? 
I have two jobs in the OPA!” 





A girl from the city watched for 
several minutes while a group of 
farmhands spread out hay to dry. 
Then, unable to suppress her curi- 
osity, she asked politely, “Are they 
looking for a needle?”—Wall St 
Jnl. 


“ ” 


Cy, the sage of a little Mohawk 
Valley community, is an unrelent- 
ing enemy of ostentation in any 
form. During an argument in the 
corner store, one of the partici- 
pants made the mistake of using 
fancy language in Cy’s presence. 

Cy interrupted. “What was that 
last word?” 

“T said it was a defalcation; any 
man who does what Joe Doakes is 
doing is committing a defalca- 
tion—” 

Cy pointed an accusing finger at 
the speaker. “That,” he bellowed 
scornfully, “is an out-of-town 
word!”—Christian Science Monitor. 


The career gentlemen of our 
State Dep’t are renowned for their 
tendency to indulge in high-flown 
and often unintelligible language. 
One of these elegant exponents of 
the art of circumlocution -was talk- 
ing with Rep Luther A Johnson, 
of Texas, and chanced to remark 
that he had been having trouble 
with his liver. 

“Your liver?” echoed Johnson, 
pretending to be aghast, “You mean 
your pate de foie gras, don’t you?” 
—Geo Drxon, Cosmopolitan. 





